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fire, and kill the sheep by holding its mouth and nose till it
dies of suffocation. It is then skinned, and the skin is sub-
sequently given to and worn by one of the old men's children.
The sheep is then cooked, and a branch is plucked and dipped
into the fat which is sprinkled on to the leaves of the surround-
ing trees. The old men then eat some of the meat: should
they not do this, the sacrifice is not acceptable. The rest of
the flesh is burned in the fire, and Ngai is thought to come and
eat it afterwards. It is said that no sooner is this sacrifice
completed than thunder rolls up and hail rolls down with such
force that the old men have to wrap their garments round
their heads and run for their houses. Water then bursts forth
from the top of the hill and flows down the side. If any of
the trees in the grove are cut down, it is said that many people
will die. Chiefs and their wives are sometimes buried in these
groves. When war comes into the country, or after the war is
over, to conclude the peace, a sacrifice of female goats is made
on the Kekalu, in the sacred grove.1
Again in Ruanda, a district of Central Africa inhabited by
the Barundi, there are many sacred groves. These groves
always mark the deserted homestead of a dead king, and may
even grow out of his grave. No one may touch or break a
branch of a tree in these groves. This respect for the groves
is dictated not so much by piety towards the dead king, as by
fear of the anger of his ghost. All sorts of animals abound in
the groves, and amongst them are snakes, in which the soul
of the dead king is believed to be incarnate. The priest of
the district sometimes makes an offering to the spirit of the
king by giving food and milk to the snakes.8
Speaking of the wild tribes of the Afghan frontier, Dr.
Pennell observes " the frontier hills are often bare enough of
fields or habitations, but one cannot go far without coming
across some zyarat or holy shrine, where the faithful worship
and make their vows. It is very frequently situated on some
mountain-top or inaccessible cliff, reminding one of the c high
places f of the Israelites. Round the grave are some stunted
trees of tamarisk or ber (Zisyphits jujuba). On the branches
of these are hung innumerable bits of rag and pieces of
1 C.   H.   Stigand,   The  Land of        * H. Meyer, Di* Barundi, p. 137
Zinj (London, 1913), pp. 241 sqq.